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REVIEW 


Of Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic, on the induc- 
tive and analytic methods of instruction, 
designed for Common Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Joseph Ray, Professor of 








| 
School, and late teacher of arithmetic in 
that Institution. 

Ray's Litlle Arithmetic, consisting of intel- 
leetual exercises, designed to go before 
the Slate, and prepare for it. Adapted 
to the capacities ot the yaungest learners. 

Ray’s Rules and Tables in Arithmetic, de- 
signed for little children. 


Ray’s Ectectic AriTHMETIC’s. 


In presenting to the public a new treatise 
on arithmetic, it will be a natural inquiry on 
the part of every teacher and friend of edu- 
cation into whose hands it may fall. 

What are the pretensions of this work? 
Wherein does it differ from many other sys- 
tems now in common use? What are its 
merits as a school book? These queries it 
is intended briefly to answer, while, for the 
confirmation of our opinions, we refer to 
the work itself, and to the many able and 
learned instructors who have recommended 
it and are now using it. 
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they determined that it should be one of the 
highest order, one that would gain the ap- 
probation of all well qualified teachers, and 
supercede the imperfect works that have 
been so long used, especially in the western 
and southern States. To attain this object 
an author was engaged, agreed by all to be 
eminently qualitied for the task; being a 
man of extensive scientific attainments, and 
at the same time,one of the best practical 
teachers in the union; hence, we have no 


this work are high. 

We shall next proceed to notice some of 
points wherein it differs from other systems. 

1. It proposes to treat the subject in a 
scientific manner. Most systems of arith- 
metic commence in such a manner that the 
learner has not aclear idea of numbers, or of 
the fundamental rules, to say nothing of the 
shigher or more complex parts. He is_lead 
forward blindfolded, operating with his hands 
in a mechanical manner, while the eyes of 
his understanding are kept closed; in other 
words, he is taught to do thus and so, and 
assured that if he does this, his result or 
answer will be correct; but he is not taught 
the why and the wherefore, the principles 
and reasons of the rules. that he uses. 





Mathematics in the Woodward High acquainted with the reason of every 








hesitation in saying that the pretensions of | 


In| 








this work these difficulties are entirely ob- 
viated, the learner is first taught the nature 
and origin of numbers and then the rules by | 
which they are govered. He is taught this! 
not in an arbitrary manner, but is led for-| 
ward by gradual and easy steps, being made 
opera- | 
_tion he is required to perform. In this way | 
‘he is made to feel a confidence in his own) 
powers, while his skill and ability increases| 


jas he proceeds, until he finally becomes the 
scientific and practical arithmetician. 


3. This work is particularly a practical 
treatise designed to qualify those who study 
it for mercantile calculations and the com- 
mon business pursuits of life. In this 
respect it is but mere justice to say, that it 
iis far superior to all the common systems 
‘now in use. In proof of this we only de- 
‘sire the intelligent reader to examine the 
subjects of interest. banking and per centage. 
‘The publishers believe that they speak ad- 
ivisedly when they say that in no other 
\treatise of arithmetic, are those highly im- 
portant subjects properly. treated, or so ex- 
tensively and thoroughly as in this. 


3. This work is on the analytic and induc- 
tive methods of instruction. This method 
has been adopted but in a very few works 


acknowledged by all the best teachers. It 
is the only proper method of acquiring in 
the easiest manner a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic. 


4. This work contains a large collection 
of well arranged examples. Most teachers 
on this subject are deficient in examples; 
now every good teacher knows that without 
these it is impossible to teach well. In this 
work the exercises are so well arranged that 
the learner commences with the most sim- 
ple questions that can be given, or are likely 
to occur under each rule; these are follow- 
ed by those more difficult, and so on in- 
creasing gradually, until at lagt such are 
given as will thoroughly test the learners 
knowledge of the rule. 


In addition to the above it would be easy 
to name many other points; but we shall 
recur to this subject again, and conclude 
for the present with observing that the 
merits of this work consists in its being at 
once a scientific and practical treatise; so 
simple and easily understood that the 
youngest may use and comprehend it; and 
yet so extensive and eagin. c as to qualify 
those who study it for performing all ‘the 
calculations necessary in the business affairs 




















































































COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to this popular and very 
valuable institution. The forth coming an- 
niversary will doubtless be a season of jn- 
tense interest, and we would thus early call 
upon the friends of education throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi, to make their 
arrangements to come and participate in 
the mental luxuries spread for them, and by 
their presence add to the attractions of the 
occasion. Fora more extended notice of 
the College, we copy the subjoined from the 
Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“This body is, we believe, the first of the 
kind established in the United States, and 
we now hear that it has been imitated in 
other places, and that a similar one is to be 
established in London. In Cincinnati, its 
discussions have attracted large audience, 
and enlisted more of public assembly or 
object whatever. Of its highly favorable 
influences in exciting the public mind in 
favor of popular education, we cannot be 
in doubt. It is seen on every side; and the 
streams which have flowed from it, have 
watered the whole country, and fertilized 
the soil, preparatory to that harvest of 
Zenera} instruction for which the seed is now 
OLa + — a 
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some may suppose, so much to settle With 
legislative authority, controverted points, as 
it is to discuss them, and to sharpen the 
minds and hearts of enlightened men, by 
mutual acquaintance and communion, as the 
countenance of a friend sharpened that of 
his friend. In this way, its beneficial influ- 
ences have been immense. 

We make these remarks, because we are 
informed that some coldness has grown up 
among its active members, which may have 
a reretarding effect in its future activity. 
We trust, that this is not the case to any 
extent, and that nothing may be allowed to 
impede, in any degree, the usefulness of an 
institution to which we have already owed 
somuch. We hope, especially, that the 
many enlightened gentlemen who have been 
interested in it from abroad, will continte 
and increase their efforts to extend its influ- 
ence, and especially that they will re-assem- 
ble here next autumn—determined to make 
it a still more exciting and stirring occasion. 

It may possibly be thought by some at a 
distance, that this is connected with, or in- 
fluenced by some of the local institutions of 
Cincinnati. This is, in no way, the fact. | 
Neither Cincinnati College, Lane Seminary. 











of life. 


[nor any other local faculty, has any thing to 
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do with the movements of the College of bears no mark of high or low—of rich or! DR. CHANNING ON MUSIC. 

Teachers, The latter is wholly an indepen- | poor. It heeds no bound of time or place,; This distinguished writer lately delivered 
dent body, composed of hundreds of profes-| or rank, or circumstance. It asks but free-! an address on the subject of intemperance, 
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sors, teachers and gentlemen throughout the | 


Mississippi valley, from every part of which 
there were representatives at its last ses- 
sion. There is, therefore, no room to be- 
lieve that the most distant institution repre- 
sented in its sittings, will not have tts just 
and full weight. 

We trust, that the arrangements of the 
Executive Committee, will be such, as to 
procure and announce, in early season, 
discourses on important topics from compe- 
tent and eminent men; and that the session 
may be sufficiently prolonged to admit of 
continuous debates on doubtful points, 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 

The Western Literary Institute and Col- 
lege of Professional ‘Teachers will hold its 
annual meeting, in Cincinnati, during the 
first week in October next, commencing on 
Monday Ist. 

Numorovs addresses will be delivered, 
and reports read on subjects connected with 
education. 

All teachers and friends of education, 
throughout the west and south, are invited 
to- attend and participate in the delibera- 
tions; and all Associations of Teachers, and 
Societies for the promotion of learning, are 
requested to eal delegates to the meeting. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


A. H. M’GUFFEY, Sec’y. 





PROVISION FOR THE POOR. 

The following beautiful extract is in. the 
true spirit. Ohio will have no poor schools. 
Her schools will be common, good alike for 
rich and poor. What is good enough for the 
wealthy, is only good enough for the poor. 

Henceforth, let it be borne in mind, that 
by the Ordinance, Constitution and Laws of 
this mighty State, the poorest men and wo- 
men have an equal right to the education of 
their children with those who boast the 
greatest wealth. The Jaws providing such 
education and protection are worth pro- 
tecting. 

“We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not 
of freemen only, but of men, the narrow 
notion, that there is to be education for the 
poor, as such, 

Has God provided for the poor a coarser 
earth, a thinner air, a paler sky? Does not 
the glorious sun pour down his golden flood 
as cheerily upon the poor man’s hovel, as 
upon the rich man’s palace? Have not the 
colter’s children as keen a sense of all the 
freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody and 
beauty of luxurant nature as the pale sons 
of kings? Or is it in the mind that God has 
stamped the imprint of a baser birth, and 
that the poor man’s child knows with an 
inborn certainty, that his lot is to crawl, not 
elimb? It is not so. God has done it.— 
Man cannot doit. Mind is immortal. - It 








dom. It requires but light. It is heaven- 
born, and it aspires to heaven. Weakness 
doesnot enfeeble it—poverty cannot repress 
it. Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. 
And the poor tallow-chandler’s son, that sits 
up all night to read the book which an ap- 
prentice lends him, lest the master’s eye 
should miss it in the morning, shall stand 
and treat with kings—shall bind the lightn- 
ing with a hempen cord, and bring it harm- 
less from the skies. 

The common school is common, not as an 
inferior: not as the school for poor men’s 
children, but as the light and air common. 
It ought to be the best school, because it is 
the first school; and in all good works the 
beginning is one half. Who does not know 
the value toa community of a plentiful sup- 
ply of the pure element of water? And in- 
finitely more than this is the common school; 
for it is the fountain at which the mind 
drinks, and is refreshed and strengthened 
for its career of usefulness and glory.” 

[ Bishop Doane. 





IN WHOSE HANDS SHALL THE 

COMMON SCHOOLS BE LEFT? 

The universal answer is, leave them under 
the control of the people. So thought our 
last Legislature and acted accordingly.— 
The majority of the voters in each town- 
ship determine all questions in reference to 
the amount of tuition fund to be raised; and 





the majority in each district at their annual 





or called meetings determine every measure 
in reference to their district business. 

The people elect their own officers; and 
the officers so elected, have ample power to 
make such alterations, regulations, and im- 
provements, as the people demand. They 
are almost unlimited in their power over 
this subject, and we hope they will never 
surrender any part of the powers now pos- 
sessed. We repeat again, that the people 
in every township and district, through their 
officers, can make the schools just what they 
wish. 

Can any system be devised more entirely 
democratic in its operation? The question 
is asked in all candor. 

The transaction of business, at these 
school meetings, and the discussions, will 
develope an immense amount of talent that 
is now unknown and must lead to the most 
glorious results. —Common School Director. 


PRESIDENT AYDELOTTE’S ADDRESS. 


We had designed to insert a few extracts 
from this valuable address, but on a more 
close examination we see so much in it to 
commend that we cannot bear to mutilate 
it. We therefore give it entire, and be- 
speak for it a studious perusal, and a 
thorough investigation of the important 





principles laid down. 


in which he maintains, that if sources 
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‘evil would be less frequent and less power- 
ful. The following beautiful extract on the 
enjoyment derived from music, we recom- 
mend to our readers: 

| I have said, a people should be guarded 
against temptations to unlawful pleasures by 
furnishing the means of innocent ones. By 
Innocent pleasures I mean such as excite 
moderately; such’ as preduce a_ cheerful 
frameof mind, not boisterous mirth; such 
as refresh, instead of exhausting the system; 
‘such as occur frequently rather than con- 
tinue long; such as send us back to our 
daily duties in body and in spirit; such as 
we can partake in the presence and society 
of respectable friends; suchas consist with 
and are faverable to a grateful piety; such 
as are chastened by self-respect and are 
accompanied with the consciousness, that 
life has a higher end than to be amused. In 
every community there must be pleasures, 
relaxations, and means of agreeable excite- 
ment; if indecent ones are not furnished, 
resort will be had to criminal. Man was 
made to enjoy as well as to labor; and the 
state of society should be adequate to this 
principle of human nature. 

France, especially, before the Revolution, 
has been represented a as eh! temperate 
country; a fact to be explained, at least in 
part, by the constitutional cheerfulness of 
simple and innocent gratifications, especi- 
ally among the peasantry. Men drink to 
excess very often to shake off depression, 
to satisfy the restless thirst for agreeable ex- 
citement, and these motives are excluded in 
a cheerful community. 

A gloomy state of society, in which there 
are few innocent recreations, may be ex- 
pected to abound in drunkenness, if oppor- 
tunities are afforded. The savage drinks to 
excess, because his hours of sobriety are 
dull and unvaried—because, in losing the 
consciousness of his condition and existence, 
he loses little which he wishes to retain. 

The laboring classes are most exposed 
to intemperance, because they have at 
present few other pleasurable excitements. 
A man, who, after toil, has resources of 
blameless recreation, is less tempted than 
any other men to seek self-obiivion. He 
has too many of the pleasures of man, to 
take up with those of a brute. Thus, the 
encouragement of simple, innocent enjoy- 
ments, is an important means of temper- 
ance. 

These remarks show the importance of 
encouraging the efforts, which have com- 
menced among us, for spreading the accom- 
plishment of music through our whole com- 
munity. It is now proposed that this shall 
‘be made a regular branch in our schools; 
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and every friend of the people must wish) this work, eleven thousand copies have been| 19—On Kindness to Animals. 
success to the experiment. I am not now) published. 20—On Purity of Mind. 
called to speak of all the good influencesof! Eclectic Progressive Spelling Book, by A.| 21—On Cheerfulness in Tones and Man- 
music, particu arly of the strength which it H. McGufley. Price 19 cents. ‘Ten thou- ner. 
may and ought to give to the religious senti- | sand copies published. _ 22-—-On Good Manners. a 
ment,and to all pure and generous emotions-, Ray's Eclectic Arithmetic. Price 38cents.| _23—On Charity toward those we Dislike. 
Regarded merely as a refined pleasure, it) Six thousand copies published. | 24—On Gessip and Tale Bearing. 
has a favorable bearing on public morals.x—| Ray’s Little Arithmetic, for young child-, 25—On the Care of Health. 
Let taste and skill in this beautiful art be|ren. Price 19 cents. ‘Twenty-five thou-; 26—On Health: Food and Drink. 
spread among us, and every family will have | sand copies published. | 27—On Health: air and Exercise. 
a new resource. Home will gain a new, Ray’s Rules and Tables in Arithmetic, for} ©28—On Health: Exercise. 
attraction. Social intercourse will be more little children. Price 6 cents. Eighteen, 29—On Health: Cleanliness. 
cheerful, and an innocent public amusement thousand five hundred. 30—On Health: Diseases and Accidents. 
will be furnished to the community. | Miss Beecher’s Moral Instructor, for; Suggestions to Young Readers. 

Public sentient, bringing multitudes to- schools. Prepared for Eclectic Series.; On the Management of Bad Children. 
gether to kindle with one emotion, to share | Price 38 cents. Three thousand five hun-| 
the same innocent joy, having a humanizing dred. 
influence—and among these bonds of socie- Muson’s Young Minstrel, a new collec- 
ty, perhaps no one produces so much un- tion of Juvenile songs, with appropriate | above we have met with the following no- 
mixed good as music. What a fullness of music. Prepared for the Eclectic Series. tice of the revised edition, from President 
enjoyment has our Creator placed in our Price 50 cents—3d edition. Two thousand. 4 ydelotte, which we cheerfully insert. 
reach, by surrounding us with an atmos- Making an aggregate of Two nunprep| * Woodward Colleze. Cinci ' 
phere which may be shaped into sweet anv TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES. rs tases 4c Aa BCs eae 
sounds? And yet this goodness is almost a F Ses hii ee ea dggee 
lost upon us, through want of culture of MISS BEECHER’S MORAL INSTUC-| _ The “Morat Instructor” by Miss Catha- 
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The New Edition—Since penning the 


the organ by which this provision is to be’ TOR. rine i. Beecher, is a book admirably suited 
enjoyed.” Prepared for the Belectic Series. jto those enlightened and elevated views. 


. wos - obs whic appily prevail o » subjec 
A new and improved edition of this very | which now happily | evail on the subject ot 
; education. That sucha work was needed, 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. popular school book has just been teneec. | peared clearly enough to all whorstady 


: : The important ground in education which} ro . gh 
The constant and increasing patronage this book covers has subjected it to very | the signs of the times,” and if any doubts 


which has been extended to the Ectecric ¢lose scrutiny. In revising it the author | ¢X!sted in the minds of others, these must 
Szairs of school books is strongand tangible has availed herself of the suggestions of| 00 N° completely removed: by the. unpre 
y upD-| aR J . y t i a sare >] "s > . 
fail vo shia: ego ad and adap-/ numerous friends of edustiiom, bot st the The work o been thoroughly revised 
ation to purposes of education. east and the west, and it is hoped that : ob, at 
: j ds oa , . t . : t ‘le: ‘ “ : t 
sei hoe techors and trutees who have|enchere and ohernterenad in elvaton ith respct to site and mater and 1 
een subjected to the perplexity of frequent |. nity fo ire fe : iy hte s 1 
J per} y quent) and who feel a desire for the moral improve dj dine which almost Aad 
changes in school books, it must be particu-| ment of those committed to them, will give and imperfections which almost necessaril) 
larly gratifying at the prospect ‘and piacti-| this book’ a caretal examination, persuaded cleave to a first impression. 
cability now afforded of having one uniform as we are, that they will gladly give it a The author observes in the preface now 
series throughout the west. The advan- place in their schools, and find it a valuable | im process of stereotyping, “after atten- 
tages of a general uniformity must be 2p- auxiliary in their laudable endeavors, to| tively and carefully considering the exten- 
parent to all, and in furnishing us with this make good children as well as good scholars. | sive and minute criticisms with which vari- 
improved series of school books we con-| ‘That our readers may better understand | ous friends had favored her, the writer has 
ceive that the enlightened authors and the character of the “ Moral Instructor,” | prepared this second edition.” Of the cor- 
enterprising publishers have done the coun-| we subjoin the table of contents, exhibiting | "ectness of this assurance I have met with 
try a noble service. 'the subjects treated of by the author. the most ample evidence in a careful exami- 








We take pleasure in annexing the follow-| 1—Reasons for believing that the Bible is | nation of the sheets, before they passed inte 
ing catalogue of books composing this true. 'the hands of the sterotype printer. And | 
series, with the number of each which} 2—Q(Other reasons lor believing that the | must be permitted to add, that the patience. 
have been published during the short time | Bible is true. candor, and kind feeling with which Miss 
they have been before the public, as pub-| _3—On the duty of Loving God. Beecher received, the numerous suggestions 
lished in our city papers. 4—Reasons for Loving and Obeying God. |and critical remarks called forth by her 

The Eclectic Primer, Price 6 cents. Of; 5—On Obedience to Parents. book, afford the best evidence of her peculiar 
this book, forty thousand copies have been} €—On Obedience to Teachers. ‘fitness to direct the youthful mind, and cul- 
published in a short time. 7—On Obedience to the Laws. | tivate its moral affections. 

Eclectic First Reader, for little clildren.| ©8—On Obedience to the Laws. | With pleasure dol, therefore, recommend 
By Wm. H. McGuffey. Price 19 cents.| 9—On Frankness and Sincerity. ‘the “ Moral Instructor” as the best original 
Of this book, forty-one thousand copies have) 10—On Lying. Reading Book I have ever yet seen, dest in 
been published. , 11—On Honesty. respect to the variety, interest, and useful- 

Eclectic Second Reader, by Wm. H.| 12—On Benevolence. ness of its topics, and the general soundness 
McGuffey. Price 25 cents. Thirty-six} 13-—-On Self-Denial. . of its views. It is an invaluable contribu- 
thousand copies published. 14—On Magnanimity. tion to the cause of christian education, and 

Eclectic Third Reader, by Wm. H. Mc-| 15—On the Duties of Subordination. cannot with the divine blessing but exceed- 
Guffey. Price 38 cents. Twenty-four} 16—On Industry and Economy. ingly help forward that great cause with 
thousand copies have been published. 17—On Amusements. which all our beloved country’s highest in- 

Eclectic Fourth Reader, for academies, by} 18—On Order and System is employing} terests are vitally identified. 

Wm. H. McGuffey. Price 75 cents. Of] Time and Property. | B. P. AYDELOTTE. 
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THE GREAT WANT IN SCHOOLS. | mony among us are now beginning to look.| 1. The state of our Schools. 

An Address delivered at the close of the ses-\'Their palladium is not in the caucus or the| Fear was once ‘the governing principle 
sion of 1837-8, of the Woodward College,;convention; but in wholesome individual|in schools. The teacher was emphatically 
Cincinnati, by President Avve.orte. example and pure domestic influence.* the master. Like the fasces of the Roman 
Welive in an age of universal and extra-| And it is mainly to the operation of such) Consul, the rod was the ensign of his office. 

ordinary excitement. Both the church and | sentiments as these, we owe the education-| In other countries this system may yet re- 

the world are deeply agitated. Even the | al spirit that is now abroad in the land, not} main in considerable vigor, but in ours, the 
halls of learning have not escaped. jonly raising up Colleges and High Schools, reign of terror has almost past away. 
| 














Principles thought to have been long but exciting Legislatures to the most munifi-| Whatever our opinion may be of this 
since settled, and interests heretofore un- cent provision for extending common school | change, yet the fact itself cannot be denied. 
questioned, are fiercely assailed. Nothing instruction to the whole mass of the people.| Our schools can no more be governed as 
is too venerable, or well established to pre-| To the same cause we owe the production they once were. He who would attempt it, 
clude debate. It has, as yet remained, very of better elementary books, the mtroduc-| would speedily find himself without pupils; 
much, a contest of opinions; how long it tion of a higher tone of moral discipline}and with the additional mortification, in 
will contrinue of this peaceful character, is nto our scholastic institutions, and the very | most cases, of a total failure during his ad- 
doubtful. There are now many threaten-| general spread of far more elevated views} ministration. 
ing indications, both in the old world and | of what schools ought to be, and of what} Physical violence has professedly given 
in this. But the christian philanthropist | teachers ought to be. place to moral influence. And _ the great 
would fain hope for the bloodless triumph of| Now to meet this state of the public! point now is, to supply that moral power on 
truth. With the eye of faith he looks to| mind, must not education be more eminent-| which we must hereafter mainly depend.— 
Him, wha can bring light out of darkness, |/!y christian in its principles, process, and | But only christianity can do this. Just so 
and order out of confusion, and trusts that) agencies? Must not the law of God, and| far as the instructer breathes the spirit of 
the storm will soon be over and past, leaving the “age truths of the gospel be more} the Bible, adopts its laws as the standard of 
a purer air, a brighter sky, and a rich abun- largely used, as supplying the standard of duty, and presents to the hearts and con- 
dance of those fruits which bless and glad-|duty and the motives to action, both to} sciences of all under his charge, its pure, 
den the heart ef man. teachers and to the taught? And must not) simple, but most impressive motives to right 

Our own country is so pre-eminently aj that exact harmony which exists between| conduct, may we expect to see around him 
scene of strife, just because it is pre-emi-| christianity and every branch of true learn- good order, studious habits, kind deport- 
nently aland of liberty. It could not be | 12, be more carefully pointed out, thus fur-|ment, and an elevated morality. Where 
otherwise with us, at snch a period, and nishing the student at every step of his pro-| else can we look for such a governing influ- 
with such institutions. Every thing here |gress, with evidence for the Bible, illustra-| ence, but to christianity? Mere morality 
must submit to the ordeal of public discus- tions of its principles, and unanswerable will not do. For without the Bible, ethics 
sion. Religion, polities, education,—all | reasons for its claims upon him? This, we/has no authoritative standard, no omnipre- 
must come under popular scrutiny; and on- believe, is the character of the education) sent control, no prevailing motives for hu- 
ly that which commends itself to the peo-| Which our age and country most impera-| man nature. 
ple can stand among us. | tively deman 5 and just so far as its bene- Let none object to these views, on. the 

And what reason have we to feat the re-| fits are diffused, dare we hope for the stabil-, ground that they make the work of imstruc- 
sult? Is not the truth powerful? Are not) ity of our free institutions and the extension) tion too serious a business. It is indeed a 
the promises of God sure? And therefore | °! these to the other nations of the earth./ serious business to be so largely concerned 
may we not assuredly believe that the tri-|/t is not to forts and bayonets we can con-|jn forming the youthful character. The 
umph of sound principles and of free institu-| fide the sacred cause of truth and freedom,! who do not feel it to be so, are unfit for the 
tions will be the universal consequents of, but to minds and hearts enlightened, pure,) work. 
free inquiry? Much that attends the con-|2nd elevated by sound, christian education./ But we have no choice in this matter.— 
test we may and must deplore, but the re-| These only can preserve it at home, and| The old compulsory system is nearly gone; 








sult is certain; and it is such as the patriot | Spread its precious blessings abroad. _and nothing, besides a discipline eminently 
and the christian can anticipate with de-| We would respectfully solicit your at-| christian, can meet the present exigency. 
light. ‘tention, at this time, to some of the reasons) Without a thorough Bible influence in our 


While, however, we doubt not the final | why we believe that Education ought now) educational institutions, these must rapidly 


triumph of truth, we ought not to be insen- to be eminently christian in ils principles, degenerate, and become fountains of death 


sible to the many and great dangers which, | Process and agencies. And the first argu-| to the whole land. 


in the meantime. attend this holy cause.—| ment we have to offer is— We would not, however, be understood 
Reflecting and good men have expressed | le oR ae in what we have said, as being opposed to 


much—but not too much—solicitude. And! *Do not the most striking developments of this; all corporal punishment in the training of 
there is one point on which such men are | #ge, all demonstrate the increasing impotence of} youth. We have said that moral power 
beginning most heartily to harmonize,—it is|™°T°, political power, and the omg ad alte of must hereafter be our main, not our sole de- 
that the success of this great cause, and of «rece yy regen Poyitany 65 2 a pendence in scholastic government. There 
our country’s institutions as identified with! acter and an importance hitherto unknown? If} 18a mawkish sentimentality upon this sub- 
it, is not to be looked for exclusively in the | it be asked, what is at the bottom of this great re-, ject, and a wisdom above what is written; 
triumph of any one of the great parties| volutiont We answer, unhesitatingly, the Chris-| to neither of which would we give one mo- 
which now divide and distract the world. | ti#¥ity of the Bible ; and it will not cease thus to ment’s countenance. So long as we can 
Much less confidence is beginning to be pete Te oe ee eh eee near “a point to these divine declarations,—* He 
placed in political strife, and much more in| ,. Bible alone can make it free. that spareth his rod hateth his son: but he 
moral effort. It isnot to the popular great} What serious observer, contemplating “the| that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.— 
man of the day, or the duelist in Congress, | signs of the times,” is not frequently reminded Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; 
or the noisy partisan at the polls; but to the |! these and similar divine pay aed “Truly! but the rod of correction shall drive it far 
quiet, unobtrusive Sanday school teacher, cag tropes a hepee Oe. rome "ee eee from him”—so long as we can point to these 
to the friends of temperance, to a faithful by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of and similar divine declarations, we must de- 


ministry, and to enlightened instructers—|hosis.” cidedly advocate physical means of disci- 
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pline in the last resort. The government. 
of God, and the experience of all ages, 
give undeniable testimony to the teachings’ 
of the word upon this subject. Still, as a) 
moral and physical discipline, are both en-| 
joined by the same infallible authority; and, 
as the proportion in which these are to be) 
practically mingled up, is no where stated; 
and as the circumstances of our education-, 
al institutions very much limit the employ-| 
ment of appeals to the pupils physical sen- 
sibilities, so we must address ourselves to 
the higher susceptibilities of his nature.— 
Hence, we believe that our scholastic disci- 
pline must now be eminently christian.— 
And in behalf of this sentiment, we would 
also point you to 

Il. Public opinion upon the subject. 

It is afact that public sentiment is op- 
posed toa stern scholastic discipline. Time 
was, when severity was expected, and uni- 
versally acquiesced in. Compulsion—phys- 
ical compulsion, was the order of the day. 
But these rigid veins are very much soften- 
eddown. Parents will not bear the strict- 
ness which they once required in teachers. 
They look fora milder, but equally effica- 
cious government; and he who disappoints 
them here, cannot retain their confidence. 

This change of public opinion, we would 
observe in passing, is but a part of a still 
wider moral revolution which has taken 
place, and which is manifesting itself in 
greatly ameliorating the criminal codes of 
most countries, improving the prison disci- 
pline, and raising up a strong popular senti- 
ment against warand all the glory thereof. 

But let us return— 

What then must the instructer do? Pub- 
lic sentiment nearly cuts him off from the 
old mode of governing, and what substitute | 
has he for it? We know of but one to 
which he can look with a good hope. That, 
however, if judiciously employed, cannot, 
with the divine blessing, fail of most en- 
couraging success. It is the power of the 
Bible—divine truth——christian motive. Let 
this be brought fully to bear by precept, by| 
instruction, by daily example, and he will 
rarely have occasion for other means of 
correcting and controlling the wayward, 
spirit. It will accomplish what no system, 
of fear ever did or ever could; it will pro- 
duce conscientious, hearty, and therefore, 
uniform obedience,—obedience as well in 
the absence of authority as in its presence. 
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are beginning, almost universally, to expect Constitutions have been formed, or such 
that,in purity of principle, and consistence, amendments adopted, as have extended the 
of life, the man to whom they entrust their elective franchise to nearly every citizen. 
children, should be second only to their pas-| The few conditions which remain in some 
tor. And therefore do they nowlook for the states, have scarcely any restraining opera- 
prevalence in the school, of that moral pow- tion. Universal suffrage is now practically 
er which only the Bible can supply. And_ the great law of the land. ‘ 
will not every enlightened teacher rejoice, 2 The messages of our Presidents, and 
in this change?—it elevates his profession, Other important papers emanating from 
it greatly enlarges his sphere and means of prominent men in our general and state go- 
usefulness, it is full of personal benefits to Vernments, have exhibited more and more 
himself. of ademocratic character. So well under- 
Ill. The political tendency of our country, Stood is this, that no one now takes up 
demands that education should be eminent-, such a document without expecting to find 
ly christian. In it explicit recognitions of the sovereign- 
Whoever carefully examines into the po- ty of the people, and professions of most 
litical history of these United States, will "espectful acquiescence in that sovereignty. 
be struck with the fact that their con- 3. The practice of direct appeals to the 
tinual tendency has been towards a pure Primary assemblies of the people, has been 
democracy. And though our constitution Continually gaining ground. Scarcely a 
is so drawn up that, this change has, Measure can now be passed, or an impor- 
perhaps, in no instance, been in contraven-| tant office in our national or state govern- 
tion of that instrument; still may it not be Ment filled, without popular meetings or a 
fairly questioned, from what we knowof the | Convention of delegates fresh from the peo- 
opinions and policy of most of our early! ple. 
leading statesmen, whether they anticipated, 4 And to mention no more,—the course 
such a development? The political course|°! politicians by profession, and of nearly 


of very many, even of those concerned in 
the framing of the government, may be 
pointed to, in proof that they. themselves 
did not dream of some things of this char- 
acter, which have been however, the legiti- 


ail political aspirants among us, affords sure 
proof of an increasing democratic tendency 
in the country. Who that has marked the 
movements of this keen scented tribe, needs 
to be told how true they are to the popular 





Or rather, christianity unlike mere human 
power, supplies an ever present authority; 
and its obedience is that of principle, nota 
mere eye-service. 

But this change which has come over the 
public mind, manifests itself far more ex- 
tensively than in mere opposition to the 
harsh scholastic discipline of former days. 
It demands that the instructer himself be of 
very exemplary character. The immoral, 
and the intemperate teacher, once so com-, 





mon, now find no countenance, Parents! 


“ie 


mate results of their own work. From|¢ratl. “Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
: * ‘ . * oy”? 
some of these, they would, without doubt, will the eagles be gathered together.” _ 
have shrunk back with apprehension. The| . From these and many other signs of the 
truth is, they were not prepared for so bold| times, we gather that, as a nation, me ate 
an experiment, as has, for the last twenty |“shut_up to the faith of democracy.”*— 
or thirty years been in progress in our 
country. It has so far, with the divine fa- 
“ dadniratly. O Puget }there also towards popular ascendancy. How 
yer wnt Bey esti wet A nish oe shyt en of rapidly narrowing is the once wide interval be- 
ery thing whici constitutes a nation’s great-| tween the nobility and the commons, And even 
ness, has no parallel. And though there | Emperors and Kings have greatly descended, oy 
are some things in our present circum- | rather the people have risen to a proximity with 


stances and future prospects, which may | ‘hem. ae 
well excite our fears, yet is there not far|-. - 2° sene's! increase of ehristiagiuence ic 
we se : “| fast annihilating those absurd distinetions and op- 


more to encourage our hopes? We trust pressive institutions, which once weighed 60 
that no other people has a brighter path be-| heavily upon an ignorant and degraded people. 
fore them, and we doubt not but that the. Merely political power and political character are 
example of this republic will still continue to | Yielding the supremacy to moral power and mo- 
old ‘out an tnéteuctivé and animatina les-} ral character. Hence a Wilberforce and a Han- 
" whe ep Sah ‘ watts "©S"\ nah Moore really occupy an eminence in the 
son to the other nations of the earth. eyes of the people, which mere nobility cannot 
As affording evidence of our strong de-| reach, And hence, also, the almost uninterrupt- 
mocratic tendency, permit us here to point /ed peace between the great Evropeau nations for 
to some three or four facts. the last twenty years: Kings dare not go to war, 
Tipe ees -__,|—the people will not let them; though there have 
I. Every change ~" the elective franchise been causes enough during that time, which, fifty 
has been towards universal suffrage. years ago, would have involved all Europe in a 
As the constitution provides that electors | blaze. 
for the members of the House of Repre-| Since preparing the above address, the author 
sentatives, shall be only such as are enti-| has met with a few brief erica from a recaps 
; a . work by a French author, M. Toequeville, in 
tled to vote for members of the nO Bar which ix seems, that the general growth of pop- 
merous branch of their respective State Le-| ajar power is forcibly demonstrated. Not having 
gislatures, and as there were in nearly alligeen the work itself, we cannot say whether ite 
the states more or less restrictions upon the | able author traces this advance to its main souree 
right of suffrage, so the general government |—the Serevent of ny parece a 4 yeaa oag 
_ | recognizes the latter as furnishing the only influ. 
could then be scarcely called a pure, repre ence which will enable a free people to wield 
sentative democracy. A very large num- 
ber of freemen had no influence in the halls 
of Congress, But in all the states, such 





* it cannot have escaped the careful observer 
of events” in the old world, that the tendency is 


their powers for their own highest good ; and in- 
deed the only foundation on which free govern. 
ments can be made to stand, 
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lice that cannot be escaped? thers 
only an intelligent, virtuous public senti-|hind in the good work. The people are, 











There is no escaping the issue. The peo- 
ple have all power, and are fully conscious 
of it. Our character, our happiness, our 
all, is in their hands, and we must trust 
them. And do not our people deserve a 
enerous confidence? We sincerely be- 
fove that they do. So much integrity of 
purpose, wisdom in counsel, and energy in 
action in times past, warrant strong hopes 
for the fuwre. And why should we dis- 
trust that Providence, too, which has here- 
tofore so signally favored us? 
Still it must be acknowledge, that there 
are too many grounds for fear. It would 
not be the part of wisdom to lose sight of 
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We answer, |others seem determined not to be left be- 








ment. But what is to produce and sustain! almost universally, beginning to think and 
among us, that intelligent, virtuous public | to act upon this subject; hence, besides le- 
sentiment which must be to us laws, and’ gislative measures for common schools; col- 


police, and government? It must be some-| 
thing which, while it pours the light of 
pure truth over the mind, comes with the, 
voice of authority to the conscience, and) 
urges upon the heart, motives the most so-| 
lemn and affecting for the cultivation and 
practice of all that is upright, and peaceful, | 
and benevolent. Such a power brought to, 
bear upon all our youth in the forming stage | 
of their character, and extending its benign | 





our dangers. If a free government is the | 
most favorable to rapid national growth | 
and prosperity, by removing every re-| 
straint upon the energies of the people, and | 
holding out to each individual the highest | 
inducements to vigorous exertion in the ca- 
reer of wealth and distinction; let it not be 
forgotten that such a government has also 
its peculiar perils. Power for good may be 
also, and unless directed by wisdom and 
virtue, certainly will be, power for evil. 

In other countries where the governing 
influences are in the hands of a few, it is 
clearly the interest of that few to preserve 
the peace and repress every tendency to 
outrage. ‘Their all is in the ship, and hav- 
ing the helm in their own hands, and the 
crew under control, they will see to it that 
the vessel is piloted in safety through rocks 
and shallows, and prepared for every storm. 
The labors and sufferings of the crew are | 
of comparatively little importance, in their | 





chief coneern. 
and firmness of the officers is every thing; 
even with a company of ruffians, all may 
yet be well. But what if the crew are al-| 
so the masters? and all the courses taken, 
and the whole management of the ship en- 
tirely dependent upon a majority? What 
would avail here the most upright and expe- 
rienced officers, were the men ignorant, 
perverse, corrupt? Should sucha ship ever 
reach her port in safety, it would be a mir- 
acle indeed. 

A free, self-governed people, if intelli- 
gent and virtuous, are under circumstances 
most propitious to universal prosperity and 
happiness; but let ignorance and corruption 
get the majority, and no scene can be ima- 
gined more frightful than the spectacle of 
such a nation. Reckless, iron-handed op- 
pression on the part of the government; 
mobs, burnings, murder on the part of the 
people;—old foundations breaking up, no 
right secure, distrust and dismay stalking 
through the land;—this is but a faint sketch 
and no language could adequately fill up the 
horrid outline. 

Now what is to guide and control a free 
nation and still keep it free? What is to 
supply the place of a despot’s hands, or a 


— submission, order, safety, are their, 
In such a case, the skill | 


influences through every step of their fu-| 
ture career, will supply them with that self- 
governing principle, without which, no free 
people can long remain free. But such a 

ower can be found only in christianity.— 

Ience, we are at no loss to account for the 
fact, that no popular government has long 
been upheld in the absence of the Bible, or 
indeed where its influence was not decided- 
ly predominant. To say nothing of ancient 
Giseos and Rome, look at France and the. 
South American states, and Mexico, and! 
modern Greece. After a convulsive strug-| 
gle, more or less protracted, each has either 
settled down under the strong arm of mon-| 
archy, or is obliged to continue a predomi-| 





personal rights. Not one of them has in- 
telligence or virtue sufficient to sustain a 
republican government, and never will have 
till the leaven of christianity has pervaded 
the whole mass of the people. 

In a despotism, and even in a limited mon- 
archy, multitudes may be ignorant, and cor- 
rupt, and yet all be stable and safe, and a 
very large amount of prosperity be enjoy- 
ed. But ignorance and vice are death to 
a free government. And just as a people 
advance towards a democracy, or the rule 
of a mere popular majority, do they need 
intelligeuce and virtue. Hence, to any 
one who seriously marks our national ten- 
dency, it must be manifest, that christian 
education is pre-eminently our want. We 
MUST HAVE IT,OR SPEEDILY PERISH. There is 
nota moment to be lost. We have al- 
ready slumbered too long. Fearful facts 
have shown that our feet have been more 
than once on the very precipice. But we 
have good hope for the future, because there 
is—— 

1V. Such a general waking up and effort 
on the subject of education, as demand the 
full influence of christianity in all our 
schools. 

The older states, in which there has long 
been legislative provision for general edu- 
cation, have begun to make great improve- 
ments in their systems; and in other parts 
of our country where nothing had been 
done, very liberal systems have been de- 
vised. Toname only Tennessee, Ohio and 


leges, high schools, and other educational 
institutions have sprung up, from popular 
liberality, in every part of the land. 

A demand for teachers hls thus been cre- 
ated; so much so, that the great difficulty 
is now, not to get good laws and school 
houses, and even munificent endowments, 
but properly qualified instructers. The su- 
perior rewards which other professions 
hold out, have always drawn the largest 
amount of cultivated mind into them. The 
teacher has hitherto had but a very small 
share of the world’s wealth or lionors. And 
it is to be feared, that a change for the bet- 
ter in this respect, may come too late for 
us as a nation. 

What then are we todo? The work is 
great and toilsome, full of exhausting cares 
and anxieties, itdemands much ability, it is 
most solemnly responsible—and yet we 
have neither riches nor fame—those mighty 
stimulants to human selfishness—we have 
neither riches nor fame wherewith to attract 
laborers. 

These is but one source of influence to 
which we can reasonably look. Nothing 


‘nant military power for the protection of but christian benevolence can supply this 


demand for instructers. And as our need 
will be continually and largely increasing, 
so we must have the full influence of chris- 
tianity in our schools, that it may take 
strong hold of our youthof best minds, and 
constrain them to turn away from the 
tempting avenues of worldly ambition, and 
throw themselves, with their whole heart, 
into the self-sacrificing, laborious path of 
the teacher. 

V. Such a reaction is going on in our 
country, as creates a need of superior chris- 
lian education. 

Every careful observer of the course of 
events in our country, must be sensible that 
there has been an influence growing up 
among us, utterly hostile to established or- 
der and constitutional liberty. Nothing, 
civil or religious, has been too sacred to 
escape itsattacks. All authority has been 
questioned, and hardly a right, however sol- 
emnly guarantied, could be quietly held.— 
A thoroughly radical spirit has broken out 
in almost every part of the land. It has 
manifested itself in ways without number— 
from the frantic mob, to the organized asso- 
ciation, through the press, and at the polls, 
in individual effort, and upon the legislative 
floor. No place, no class of persons has 
beenexempt. The whole nation has. been 
kept in a ferment. So that too many be- 

n to have their confidence in our political 
institutions, shaken; anda very general dis- 
trust pervaded the community. 

At first, as was to be expected, the char- 








powerful aristocracy, and a law and a po- 


Pennsylvania, these have done nobly, and 


acter of this influence was little understood.. 
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Its pretensions were so spacious, and its real result? It is merel y one among the multi- 
designs so artfully cloaked, that multitudes) tude of events crowding upon us from every 
were deceived, und there was great cause to | quarter; and all showing that a powerful 
fear, that the nation would be irretrievably | reaction is taking place in the coutry. The 
ruined, before the danger was perceived. _| truth is, disorganizers have been too bold, 
But, thank heaven, the covering has been |and the people have opened their eyes, and 
raised,. and the evil stands exposed in its|are every where rallying around the great 
naked deformity; or rather its friends were principles of this christian republic.’’* 
in too great haste to throw off the mask.— _—_But the particular purpose for which we 
Their true objects are now seen, and the} pointed to this great popular reaction, was 
country is recoiling from the awful brink to show that it constituted a loud call for a 





over which it had well nigh been led. A 
ee reaction is every where going on. 
ultitudes have come to their senses, and 
are indignantly putiing forth theimhands to 
arrest the flood which, but a short time since 
was hurrying them on to destruction. ~ 

That such a reaction is in operation, may 
be shown by very many facts. It is seen 
in the great and very general efforts that 
are now being made to advance the cause of 
' education, and especially to extend its bene- 
fits to the whole mass of the people. It is 
seen in the widely spreading conviction of 
the paramount importance of moral educa- 
tion; and that the Bible—the whole Bible— 
must be put in all our schools, and into the 
hands of each scholar. It is seen in the 
growing influence of the temperance refor- 
mation. It is seen in those many revivals 
of pure religion, of which every mail brings 
us the glad tidings. And to” mention no 
more, plain indications of this reaction are 
to be seen in the movements of many of our 
legislatures. 

One of these last “signs of the times” 
we cannot pass by without a more particu- 
lar notice. A petition was presented at the 
last session of the New York legislature, 
asking the enaction of “a law to prohibit 
the practice of praying; singing, reading the 
Bible, and other religious exercises in such 
schools, academies, and and other seminaries 
of education, us received aid from the public 
treasury.”* In other words, it was modest- 
ly requested that the minority be permitted 
to trample upon the liberty of the majority, 
and wrest from them their most sacred 
rights. Mr. Bernard, the chairman of the 
committee on colleges, academies, and com- 
mon schools, made a long, temperate, and 
very able report, demonstrating the anti-| 
republican, as well as anti-christian character 
of the petition, and recov,mending that it 
be not granted. The report was adopted 
by a vote of one hundred and twenty, to one! 
so what produced this result, so full of 
meaning, so gratifying to every christian 
patriot, and-yet so unexpected ?—unexpecte: 
at least to those acquainted with certain 
occurences in that body but a few winters 
since. But what, we ask, produced this 





*And what educational institution in. the state 
of New York, from the district school up to the 
state university, has not been thus aided? This 

ibition, then, if enacted, and if it could 
ve been executed, would have nearly banished 
christian education frem the state. ; 


larger christian influence in all our educa- 
tional institutions. 

It may be laid down as a maxim in politi- 
cal ethics, that wisdom, integrity and firm- 
ness, are needed among a people just in 
proportion as they are under the power of 
Strong excitement. At sucha time, when 
fundamental principles are contested, and 


Now, though the causes of excitement 
and agitation among us, are very different 
from those which existed in the nations just 
referred to; yet the excitement itself is full 
of danger to true constitutional libert 
And unless the generation who are quibkly 
to succeed us, prove wiser and better than 
their fathers, they will assuredly make ship- 
wreck of those precious blessings which cost 
our fathers so much blood and treasure.— 
The vessel will need clear heads and firm 
hands to keep her off the rocks, and carry 
her safely through the storms of the next 
twenty years. All, therefore, who are now 
being educated for this high trust, it is our 
most solemn duty to train up under the full 
influence of every thing which is enlighten- 
ing, peaceful, purifying, and elevating in a 


bible christianity. 
(To be continued.) 


great interests are in jeopardy, and the 
whole community is agitated by hope and 
fear, is there not continual danger of running 
into most injurious extremes, and perhaps 
falling to pieces? 

A memorable example of this is presented 
in the Commonwealth of England. The 
nation had been greivously oppressed under | 





RESOLUTIONS OF A YOUNG SCHOOL MASTER- 

Kesolved 1. To devote myself with all 
my powers and faculties, to the duties of my 
protession. 

2. ‘To study attentively my profession. 

3. Cultivate a love for it. 
the first Charles, the spirit of liberty and| 4. Reverence and study human nature. 
christianity was strong enough to break the| 5. Study, especially, the nature of the 
bonds, but not strong enough to manage the | young. 
excitement which followed. Artful:men| 8- Seek, and learn to seek the society of 
took advantage of the wild uproar, and this, the young. 
desperate struggle for civil and religious| 7. Preserve in myself,as muchas possible, 
freedom, finally ended in the restoration of| juvenile feelings and habits. ' 
a profligate king. That the iron hand of, 8. Read works of authors who write 
Cromwell was really a blessing none can| well for the young. 
doubt, who candidly considers the fanatical! 9%. Visit and seek the society of parents. 
influences which were every where agitat- —_ 
ing and rending the people. And that the) Tue Pkrorte’s Cotteces.—The papers 
bringing in of the royal government, was| from the interior of the State are com- 
also a providential benefit, is equally mani-/ mending the untiring exertions of Mr. 
fest, not only from the active exertions in| Lewis, the Superintendent of _Common 
its favor, of many of the friends of liberty, Schools, in the discharge of his official 
and the acquiescence of all of them, but duties. Much credit is Fa awarded to him 
from what a woful experience had shown to| for having associated with himself—durin 
be the real condition of the people. Facts | the present vacation in the Cincinnati Col- 
had proved that they were not yet ripe for|lege—President McGufley, whose zeal and 
free institutions. ‘ability in advancing the cause of education, 

And, doubtless, it was a deep conviction| are justly appreciated throughout the state. 
of duty, the result of long experience of the} We met these two gentlemen in the Scioto 
French nation which prompted Lafayette | valley some days since, and can bear per- 





to place Louis Phillip on the Constitutional 
Throne. The enlightened patriot knew 
that his countrymen, as a people, had not 
intelligence and virtue, sufficient to sustain 
a pure republic. 





*** Christianity upon its last legs,’’--is reported 
to have been among the toats drunk at a late infi- 
del celebration in Boston. Were this insane 
raving a sober verity, we would indeed be fast 
ripening for a reign of Terror and—a Napoleon. 
For who would not flee for refnge toa single 
handed despotism to escape the tender mercies 
of that many-headed, heartless monster—a mob! 
How little do these revellers, Sunday political lec- 
turers, etc., consider that to christianity alone 
they owe their safety while outraging the feelings, 
and assailing the most cherished institutions of a 
christian ag 


sonal testimony to the energy and success 
of their efforts in awakening public atten- 
tion to the great importance of carrying out 
that system of common school education, 
which has been wisely and liberally pro- 
vided by the legislature of Ohio. 

It is not a little gratifying to a citizen of 
Cincinnati, to observe the influence which, 
in this good cause, she is spreading through- 
out the state. Our magnificent school 
houses, our efficient corps of teachers, and 
our little army of three thousand pupils, are 
spoken of in the country in terms of great 
commendation, and several of the interior 
towns are proposing to follow the example 
which has been set by Cincinnati.—Cin. 
Chronicle. 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ECTIC PRIMER, 
ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 
BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
vile Music Book. 
Louisville, Ky., April 23, 1838. 

To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School 

Books. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is some months since the ap- 
pearance of the ‘Eclectic School Books” in this 
city ; and we are happy to say, that they receive 
the hearty approbation of both teachers and pa- 
rents, and excite a deep interest in the minds of 
the sholars. These books have been arranged 
by practical and efficient teachers. President 
Me uffey, the principal oné, is the most popular 
and useful lecturer on the subject of education 
that has ever honored our city. His singular and 
happy talent of illustrating whatever he under- 
takes, in a manner so clear and forcible, as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has ena- 
bled him to adapt his books to the heart, the feel- 
ings, and reason of those for whom they are in- 
tended. 

The ‘‘Eclectic Arithmetic,” by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation 
of intelligent and practical teachers ; and is well 
calculated to receive'a wide and extensive circu- 
lation. Inieed the character of the individuals 
engaged in the preparation of this series, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of their great value, Should 
any one, however, doubt the merit of these 
books, he has only to examine them to have his 
doubts removed. 

We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools ; 
and we will cheerfully use every laudable effort 
to lish this object; by which a greater uni- 

rm of books may be used throughout our city, 
and thus obviate the great perplexity and in- 
creased expense incident to frequent change. 
JAMES BROWN, 
Professor in Louisville Collegiate Institute. 
O. L. LEONARD, 
Principal of Inductive Seminary. 
JOSEPH TOY, 
Principal of City School No. 5. 
L. W. ROGERS, 
Principal Female Department, Center School. 
E. HYDE, 
Principal Teacher City School No. 7. 
LYDIA R. ROGERS, 
Principal Teacher Louisville City School No. 6, 


I consider it a misfortune that there is so great 
a variety of school books—they all have many 
excellencies, but are deficient in proper arrange- 
ment and adaptation. 

I have no hesitancy in giving my most unqual- 
ified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi 
dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce 
them into all the city schools so far as my influ- 
ence extends, 

SAM’L. DICKINSON, 
Super’t. City Schools. for the city of Louisville. 

I have seldcm examined a new school book 
with so much pleasure, as the ‘‘Moral {nstruc- 
tor,” by Miss Catherine Beecher. Its design—to 
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ciples, and to form the manners of children, is 
too important to receive the simple approval, or 
the transient consideration of parents and teach- 
ers. Clear, accurate, comprehensive and system- 
atic instruction of this character, should be given 





in all the schools of the United States. The 
| work is well executed—decidedly a happy effort 
‘of one of Nature’s favorite and appointed guar- 
\dians for the young. The selection of subjects— 
ithe views presented—and the style of composi- 
‘tion, with the scriptural references, must be ap- 
| parent excellencies to all. Eminently qualified 
teachers alone, can be regarded of equal vatue, 
in the great work of education, to such manuals 
as this. Jt will be introduced mto the preparato- 
ry department of the Collegiate ‘Institute. The 
‘Eclectic Readers,” by President McGuffey, are 


already in use. , 
B. F. FARNSWORTH, 
Principal of the Collegiate Institule of Louisville. 


Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic, This is one of a 
valuable series of school books; the author treats 
the subject on the inductive method, explaining 
general principles by the analysis of particular 
questions ; which, | think, is the only method of 
teaching the subject successfully; he has given 
numerousand well selected examples, which fur- 
nish ample room for the process of induction and 
illustration. We think these examples had been 
better without the answers. We regard the 
work, however, as a decided improvement on most 
of those now in use—and hope it will receive, as 
it deserves, extensive patronage. The work will 
be used in the Collegiate Institute of Louisville. 

J. H. HARNEY, 
Prof. Mathematics in Louisville Col. Institute. 


I have examined the ‘Eclectic Progressive 
Spelling Book,” and say, after six years practice. 
I believe it to be the best arranged and adapted 
for our primary department of any I have met 
with. 

The ‘*Moral Instructor, by Miss Beecher, I 
pronounce as one weil prepared to effect the end 
for whichit was written. It is caleulated to en- 
list the attention of the child, which is a point 
of paramount importance. Would to God we 
had many such Miss Beechers. 

S. R. LATIMER, 
Prin. M. Dep. Center School, Louisville. 


After using some of the ‘Eclectic School 
Books” with much satisfaction for several months, 
and a careful examination of all that have come 
into my hands, I can conscientiously express a 
wish that their already extensive circulation may 
become general, and supersede the use of that 
rubbish with which our country is inundated. 

J. HENRY SMITH, 
Prof. of Languages, Mathematics, &c. Louisville. 


Madison, Ia, April 24, 1838. 

I have read parts of the **Mora! Instructor,” 
by Miss Beecher, and consider it a valuable book 
for schools. It deserves to be extensively intro- 
duced, and in the hands of a competent teacher 
cannot fail to be highly useful. 

WM. TWINING, 
Principal of Madison Institute. 


New Albana, Ia., April 21, 1838. 
I most cordially concur with the many testimo- 
nials from practical teachers in the west, in favor 
of the Eclectic Series of School Books. 
They are in perfect keeping with the new era 








now beginning to dawn upon Education, in this 
and in other lands. A thorough trial of them in 
my school, has convinced me, that they, both as 
to manner and matter, contain a freshness and an 
adaptation to juvenile mind, no where else to be 
found. Yours, with respect, 

W. B. SPENCE, 





cultivate the moral feelings, to educate the prin- 


Principal of Select Academy. 








CONVENTION AT SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 

A Convention of the friends of Educa- 
tion will be held at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on or about the 15th of August. It 
is expected that the attendance will be ve- 
ry large, and that many of the best minds 
in the country will be there to quicken each 
other in the good cause. 

President M’Guffey, Profs. E. D. Mans- 
field, L. Harding, and C. L. Telford, of Cin. 
cinnati College, are expected to attend from 
this city, and it is hoped that Mr. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Common Schools for 
Ohio, will also be there. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper has been established for the purpose 
of promoting Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States, It will be furnished gratuitously 
to all Teachers, male and female. It can be sent 
by mail to any part of the country for a very ¢ri- 
fling postage. ~ 

Among many eminent teachers who will furnish 
articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. Mansrigxp, 
Professor of Constitutiona! Law in Cincinnati Col- 
lege and [nspector of Common Schools. Lyman 
HarpinG, Professor in Cincinnati College and Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of that Insti- 
tution; C. L. TeLrorp, Professor in Cincinnati 
College. Itis also expected that Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe will give the assistance of his pen. Pro- 
fessor Stowe has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has*spent the last year, and will be able 
to furnish highly interesting information in regara 
to the systems of instruction in Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and o:her.parts of the continent. 


** The paper will take no part_in sectarianism or 
politics, but the leading object shall be to show the 
influence and importance of schools—to interest 
the leading prominent men in their improve- 
ment—to make known and excite to proper ac- 
tion, the indifference and apathy of parents—to 
show the want and necessity of well qualified 
teachers-=to point out the defects in the prevail- 
ing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad 
school government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to recom- 
mend proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and l6cation of school-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvement—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties—and, ina word, to urge, by all proper 
means, every member of the community to give 
its earnest co-operation with our Common Sehools. 

All Letters and Subscriptions should be direc- 
ted, (post paid) tothe **‘ Common Scnoot Apvocarts,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The publishers will take no 
Letters from the Post Office upon which the post- 
age has not been paid. This regulation will be 
strictly observed in all cases. 


(<p-In selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the ‘** Common. School 
Assistant,” published in the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J. O. Taylor. Also, from ‘*The Annals 
of Education,” the ‘* SchoolTeachers’ Friend” 
by Dwight; the volumes of the *f American In- 
stitute of Instruction,” and-many otherva 
works not accessible to most teachers. 
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